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“OBJECTIVITY”? IN VALUE JUDGMENTS 


T seems unlikely that most men are incurably committed to the 

quest for certainty. Where philosophical criticism does not 
disillusion them, practical failure if often enough repeated may. 
Yet giving up the quest for certainty does not entail abandon- 
ment of the search for a related but more modest thing often called 
‘‘objectivity.”” Even many empiricists, long reconciled to the 
tentativeness and fallibility of all beliefs, wish to discover a foun- 
dation for value judgments which will approximate the degree 
of probability attained by scientific judgments. Or if we must 
generally be content with a lower degree of probability than is 
usually obtainable in, say, physics, we still wish to found our 
value judgments on evidence and on hypothetico-inductive infer- 
ence from evidence. Unless we can do so, the alternatives are 
either some form of apriorist absolutism or a subjectivism which 
makes valuations dependent on the momentary feeling or whim 
of the individual. 

Absolutism is no solution for our time. The supposedly self- 
evident axioms or intuitions to which it appeals are seen to be even 
more variable from individual to individual and from culture to 
culture than are sense-perceptions themselves ; and so the rationalist 
attitude leads to a scepticism which is more devastating than that 
which results from empiricism at its crudest. Furthermore, the 
@ priort methods of rationalism have been thoroughly discredited 
in other fields of inquiry which deal with the world of existence. 
And values, whatever their ontological status, at least manifest 
themselves in, and control, the realm of existence. 

There is an equally persistent effort to escape from the extreme 
forms of subjectivism and relativism, such as are currently repre- 
sented by those logical positivists who hold that values are wholly 
relative to the opinion or the immediate feeling of the individual, 
hence that any alleged statements about them are mere ‘‘ejacula- 
tions of emotion.’’ 

It is in reaction to such views that we find contemporary stu- 
dents of value seeking an objective basis for value judgments. 
The meanings offered for the term ‘‘objectivity’’—notoriously one 
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of the danger-signals of philosophical terminology—vary with the 
solutions proposed. I shall deal only with those that are relevant 
to an empirical approach to value, for empiricism in this field 
will stand or fall by its ability to solve this problem. Unless it 
can do so, it can not serve as a guide in living. 

Objectivity with respect to values is currently being sought in 
the following principal directions: (1) in the properties of valued 
objects themselves; (2) in universal validity of the rules which 
guide conduct; (3) in the universal concepts with an objective 
foundation in reality; (4) in agreement, or the social dimension 
of valuation; (5) in knowledge of the ‘‘conditions’’ of value ex- 
perience. It is not my intention to show that all these approaches 
are worthless, for the resulting analyses have clarified many as- 
pects of valuation. The negative thesis of this essay is, rather, 
that none of these five by itself, nor all of them together, suffice to 
answer the basic question, which is: How can we avoid the vicious 
relativism which makes ‘‘xz is good’’ mean merely ‘‘A given in- 
dividual, or a given group, thinks—or feels—that x is good (or 
desirable, or satisfying, ete.)’’? 

(1) Value as a character of the valuable object. The simplest 
way of attributing objective status to valuations is that of naive 
realism, according to which values are properties of things in the 
same way that squareness, roundness, and (according to this 
school) blueness and loudness characterize them. The value prop- 
erties are carried over into perception just as are the other prop- 
erties. The mind merely selects them. If any one fails to perceive 
a value when it is really present, this is due to a failure in his ¢a- 
pacity of discrimination." 

This position is subject to all the difficulties of naive realism 
as a general epistemological position: e.g., failure to explain hal- 
lucination and error, failure to take into account the complexity of 
the perceptual process including the roles of the medium and the 
responding organism, and neglect of the part that interpretation 
and reflection play in discrimination. 

There are also certain difficulties peculiar to value properties. 
When an object is valuable to a given person at one time, and not 
valuable to him at a later time, it is implausible to explain this 
situation in all cases by saying that he fails to discriminate the 
value at the later time. For he has already shown his capacity 
to discriminate the value, and he may on the later occasion de- 
liberately search for it. These conditions usually suffice to reveal 

1 The classic statement of this position is to be found in G. E. Moore’s 


Principia Ethica, and its standard refutations in Santayana’s Winds of Doc- 
trine, Ch. IV, and R. B. Perry’s General Theory of Value, Ch. II. 
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other properties of the object that have persisted. But suppose 
that the interests and emotional habits of the person in question 
can be shown to have changed. Here is a verifiable alteration in 
the situation, whereas the supposed change in the value properties 
of the object is merely conjectural. 

An allied position which seeks to take the interests of the ex- 
periencer of value into account, and at the same time to place the 
value in the object, is that of objective relativism. Mr. Eliseo 
Vivas as spokesman for this view acknowledges that ‘‘the value 
of the object arises out of the interaction of the desiring self and 
the desired object,’’ and that ‘‘the value is not in the object for 
the self when the self does not desire it.’’ Yet he holds that ‘‘value 
is objective for the valuing organism”’ in the sense that the ‘‘ value 
resides in the outside or object-term of a relational complex which 
is a value situation, the inside term of which is a self.’’? His 
principal ground for locating the value in the outside term, or 
object, is that human beings sometimes, and animals presumably 
always, may value objects without being explicitly aware of the 
feelings of satisfaction that accompany the perception of the ob- 
ject. Thus it is asserted to be the bouquet of the cigar or the taste 
of the milk (these also are assumed to be in the object) to which 
value attaches, not the satisfaction that accompanies these. Mr. 
Vivas admits that we can desire, and therefore value, the satis- 
faction or enjoyment, but he tends to dismiss this attitude as a 
vagary of hedonists. His position could be attacked on such 
psychological and epistemological grounds as that the affective 
element—which is admittedly present and essential—is not itself 
in the object, and that consequently at least one of the principal 
ingredients of the value is not in the object. An even more im- 
portant objection is that this position does not afford an escape 
from relativistic scepticism. For the objectification of the value 
may be illusory; on the view in question, the value is in the object 
only for a given organism, or group of organisms, which may be 
mistaken in locating it there. Even though the value should in 
the objective relativist’s sense be ‘‘in the object,’’ this does not 
ensure that our judgments about the object will be objective. So 
much is tacitly admitted by Mr. Vivas, when he goes on to find 
the kind of objectivity we are seeking in the social dimension of 
value experience. But this will be discussed under (4) and (5). 

(2) and (3) Objectivity as residing in unwersal rules or con- 
cepts. Certain moral rules, such as ‘‘Do not kill,’’ and certain 
concepts such as ‘‘beauty’’ and ‘‘security,’’ are observed to have 


2 Eliseo Vivas: ‘‘ Value and Fact,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 6 (1939), 
p. 435. 
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gained the allegiance of many individuals and of widely varying: 
cultures. Consequently it is hoped to state these rules and define 
these concepts in such a way as to make them absolutely univer- 
sal in their compulsiveness. Objectivity, so it is assumed, means 
primarily universality. But when the rules and concepts are 
clarified, several obstacles are encountered. The rules or values 
are found to conflict. ‘‘Do not kill’? may be found to be incom- 
patible in a particular situation with the rule ‘‘ Act so as to pre- 
serve the lives of your children and friends’’; or we may have a 
choice between beauty and security. Casuistry then gets to work 
and modifies the rule so as to remove the contradiction: e.g., ‘‘Do 
not kill except when necessary to defend your children and 
friends.’’ But this rule in turn may conflict with others, and it 
may be too vague about the circumstances in which it is applied 
to be of use. When the rule takes all the relevant circumstances 
into account, it is no longer universal, for every moral situation 
is unique. Consequently upon analysis the most that can be 
claimed for rules by empiricists is wide generality, not strict uni- 
versality. A widely general rule is one that furnishes guidance 
in a large number of similar and frequently recurring situations; 
a ‘‘value’’ that claims general allegiance is one that corresponds 
to basic needs and interests which manifest themselves in many 
individual lives and cultures. These are rooted in common human 
biological structure and in the fundamental structural patterns of 
human association. In so far as we can discover and formulate 
these, we have found guide-posts toward objectivity in our judg- 
ments. But these do not afford a complete solution of our problem. 
We are not enabled to determine which rule or value is applicable 
in a given particular situation, or whether any hitherto discov- 
ered will suffice. Nor is it always the common human or social 
element that is decisive: the idiosyncratic factors in a man or a 
culture may be the source of the value. For man’s biological na- 
ture has a large degree of plasticity, and his environment and his 
social patterns change. 

(4) Agreement or ‘‘social objectivity’’ as the criterion of value. 
When it is perceived that strict universality is not to be found 
in rules or value concepts, then universality is sought in agree- 
ment: ‘‘z is good’’ means ‘‘Persons A, B,C .. . will find x good’”’ 
(the agreement may be restricted to a specified group or extended 
to all mankind). Thus Mr. Vivas, in the article quoted: ‘‘When 
I say that something is good, and I do not mean merely that I like 
it...I mean not only that it will satisfy an isolated interest, 
but that it will not interfere with the other interests which will 
make up my system, but will rather aid and foster them. But I 
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also mean that the other members of the social group with which 
I identify myself will concur with this judgment.’’* The value 
judgment in this case may be a singular one, ‘‘ This is good,’’ as well 
as a universal rule. The universality is one of assent rather than 
logical universality. 

But here again the constitution and interests of the individ- 
uals concerned may vary, even within a single social group. In 
any case, agreement is at most a rough test of value, not the basis 
of its objectivity. For the sum of a number of judgments can not 
be objective unless there is a basis of objectivity in each; and 
further, you can fool all the people some of the time. Consequently 
the social dimension of value may be appealed to in a different 
fashion : 

(5) Objectwity as residing in the ‘‘publicly observable’’ con- 
ditions and results of value experiences. Thus Professor Dewey: 
‘* Judgments about values are judgments about the conditions and 
results of experienced objects; judgments about that which should 
regulate the formation of our desires, affections and enjoyments.’’ ¢ 
The dominant note in Dewey’s discussion of value is an emphasis 
that reflective inquiry into means is important to the choice of 
ends: we must know which ends are realizable in the actual world, 
and this knowledge modifies our ends-in-view. Since the material 
and social conditions which make the achievement of a given set 
of values possible or impossible are open to public inspection, 
these supply an ‘‘objective’’ foundation for our values in opposi- 
tion to the reliance of extreme ‘‘subjectivist’’ theories on private 
feeling. 

This emphasis of Dewey’s has been a useful corrective to such 
theories as artificially separate means and ends, and then treat 
ends as chosen purely by feeling. But Dewey admits that ‘‘liking’’ 
or ‘‘enjoyment’’ is a constituent of the value experience itself. 
Since the individual has direct access to this through self-obser- 
vation, and others may have some access to it indirectly, it would 
seem to be a grave sin of omission for an empiricist to exclude 
this phase of the act from study when seeking evidence for valu- 
ations. In no other field do we rule out attention to the phenome- 
non under study itself, to concentrate exclusively on its conditions 
and results. aes 


Thus although, as I shall argue later, Dewey is moving in the 
right direction when he seeks objectivity in the evidence for value 
judgments, his social behaviorism leads him to ignore one very 


3 Ibid., pp. 437-438. 
4 The Quest for Certainty, p. 265; see also his Theory of Valuation, passim. 
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important kind of evidence, namely, that concerning the immediate 
quality of the experience of value itself. 

To oppose, or to supplement, these five inadequate approaches, 
I wish to suggest the following primary meaning of objectivity: 

(6) A value judgment may be said to be objective without 
qualification when it is true. 

This answer is so simple that it has been all but overlooked. 
As baldly stated, it may seem either obvious or question-begging. 
That it is not obvious, however, will appear from the fact that 
none of the above five theories explicitly put the answer in this 
way, even though they may presuppose it. Does it beg the ques- 
tion? It may be declared to do so on either of the following 
grounds: 

(a) That the theories in question are themselves concerned 
with the criteria or conditions of truth in value judgments. E.g., 
it may be asserted that a value judgment can be true only if values 
are properties of objects, or if universal value concepts have a 
foundation in reality. But let us remember the problem from 
which we started, which was, how we could escape from ethical 
scepticism, how we could find propositions about values sufficiently 
reliable to serve as guides in living. Surely, then, the answer we 
have suggested, if it is valid, must be the direct and primary answer 
to our problem. For if we can guide our conduct by true judg- 
ments we have no grounds for scepticism. Our question, then, is 
primarily an epistemic question. We are seeking knowledge with 
regard to valuations. It may be that ontological questions, such 
as some of the above, are involved, and I for one should insist 
that ‘‘truth’’ is a term containing an ontological reference. But 
the nature of this reference is an auxiliary question. 

(b) The proposed solution may be declared question-begging 
also for the following reason: that, on empiricist principles, we 
can never know that any proposition is true. All we can assert 
confidently is that there is evidence which gives the proposition 
a high degree of probability. These statements are correct, but 
are compatible with the view offered. Even though we can not with 
certainty know any valuational proposition to be true, it is only 
in terms of the ideal of truth that we can define the ideal of ob- 
jectivity. 

But this second objection points to a needed application of the 
view proposed. 

A value judgment is objective without qualification, it was 
said, when it is true. It follows that the judgment can be known 
to be objective only in the degree that it can be known to be true. 
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For practical purposes, then, we can escape from scepticism 
with regard to values to the extent that we can obtain empirical 
evidence which is relevant to the truth or probability of value 
judgments. The sceptic is the man who believes that there is no 
evidence that is relevant to the truth or probability of any propo- 
sition, that no proposition has more evidential weight than any 
other. The non-sceptical empiricist, on the other hand, holds that, 
while no proposition involving existence can be known with cer- 
tainty to be true, nevertheless some possess much more evidential 
support than others, hence possess a much higher degree of prob- 
ability. And the degree of probability may be so high in many 
cases that the proposition supplies a reliable guide for action. 

Do value judgments, then, conform to the canons of empirical 
logic? In other words, are they verifiable by the hypothetico- 
inductive method ? 

Let us consider the species of value judgment which we en- 
counter most often in ethics. The difficulty arises over the term 
“‘ought,’’ or some equivalent, which is always found in the ethi- 
cal judgment. It is often said that the ‘‘ought’’ can never be 
reduced to an ‘‘is,’’ that ‘‘value’’ is irreducible to ‘‘fact.’’ For 
example, ‘‘I ought to do x,’’ or ‘‘z is good,’’ can not be equated 
with ‘‘z is desired by me,’’ or ‘‘T like z.”’ 

If the ‘‘ought’’ is analyzed in this oversimple way, then em- 
piricism in ethics is indeed untenable, and the ‘‘ought’’ becomes 
something very mysterious. But the meaning of an ethical judg- 
ment is capable of analysis in a more complicated and, I believe, 
more adequate fashion. When I say that I ought to do z, I am 
referring to something beyond my desire or liking of the moment. 

Let us consider the matter first at the purely egoistic level of 
conduct. When I say that x is good for me, I mean that it will 
fit in with the whole pattern of my interests and my potential 
satisfactions. I mean that in the long run act x will promote the 
system of my interests to a greater extent than any feasible alter- 
native, and also that the resulting satisfactions will be qualitatively 
superior to those resulting from any other interest pattern. 

Similarly on the social or altruistic level. When I say that 
an act is right or good, I mean that it will promote the interest 
pattern, actual or potential, of the group, and that this pattern 
will supply the group with richer intrinsic quality of experience 
than any alternative. 

Briefly, on this view ‘‘I ought to do z’’ means ‘‘z will promote 
the maximum of integration plus qualitative satisfaction.’’ 

What we have, then, in the ethical judgment is not a simple 
descriptive proposition concerning present or past fact, but a 
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predictive judgment involving the potentialities of human nature 
as well as its actuality. In the large sense of fact, the future is 
also a fact, and the nature of the world includes what it can be 
as well as what it isso far. The judgment of value is, then, in this 
very special sense a judgment of fact. 

Is the ethical judgment, so conceived, subject to empirical veri- 
fication ? 

I believe that it is.) We can obtain empirical evidence both as 
to the tendency of a given act to promote integration of interests, 
and also as to its fitness to produce a qualitatively rich experience. 
Our scientific knowledge, such as our medical knowledge, and 
our practical experience of the way certain types of act fit into 
a given context of interests, supply us with evidence as to the 
integrative or disintegrative tendency of an act. Likewise our 
observation, largely introspective, of the ‘‘inner’’ quality of vari- 
ous types of satisfaction in the past, and our imaginative experi- 
ments with comparatively novel types of act, give us some basis 
on which to forecast the affective quality of experience, both our 
own and others’. 

“To the extent that we have relevant evidence of these kinds, the 
ethical judgment is ‘‘objective.’’ It rests on observed fact and 
inductive inference from such fact. In so far as introspection 
plays a part in the knowledge of qualitative satisfaction, the evi- 
dence is in the psychological sense ‘‘subjective,’’ i.e., it is directly 
accessible to one observer alone. But it is still evidence, and it is 
to some extent capable of intersubjective confirmation by indirect 
means. Even without confirmation, the evidence of one witness 
has some weight. 

One peculiarity of value judgments, then, is that the evidence 
on which they rest, although it is a matter of empirical observa- 
tion, is partly of this ‘‘private’’ character. But this fact need not 
lead, as it is sometimes held to lead, to the extreme relativist posi- 
tion that such evidence is of no worth. For propositions about 
feelings are themselves true or false, though sometimes only one 
person from the natue of the case can directly determine their 
truth or falsity with any adequacy. 

Another peculiarity of value judgments is that the basic judg- 
ment, and theoretically the only type of judgment that can have 
complete truth or objectivity, is the singular judgment. Each 
art object is ultimately unique, and so is each ethical situation. 
So I can say that ‘‘This x is beautiful (or good),’’ with more evi- 
dential weight than ‘‘ All x is beautiful (or good).’’ 

Objectivity in value judgments, then, attaches primarily to 
singular judgments, judgments about an individual person in an 
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individual situation. This is why the second meaning of objectiv- 
ity expounded in the early part of this essay is misleading. By 
a thorough analysis of the situation, I may assert much more con- 
fidently that ‘‘This wine is good’’ than that ‘‘ All wine is good,”’ 
and that ‘‘For Joe Doakes to kill John Smith under these circum- 
stances is wrong’’ than that ‘‘For any person z to kill any other 
person y under all circumstances is wrong.’’ Singular judgments 
of value can be either true or false without qualification, though 
it is necessary to repeat that as empiricists we must say that we 
can never certainly know them to be true or false. Reputedly uni- 
versal judgments or rules, however, in this field are more or less 
rough generalizations possessing at most statistical truth, since they 
can not take into account the complexities of individual situations 
involving competing values and disvalues.. We need such rules, 
and we need them in the analysis of particular situations themselves. 
So far as they serve to guide us here, they have a degree of objec- 
tivity. But from the nature of the ethical situation, the proposi- 
tion which directs an ethical choice is singular, and prescribes a 
particular line of conduct in an individual situation. 

On this view there is a kind of relativism involved in value 
judgments. When we say that this x is good, we mean that it is 
good for a given individual or group within a specifiable situation, 
or at most that an object or action of the type in question is 
roughly adequate in many or most situations that are similar. 
But it can not be asserted to be good for all individuals in all 
situations. For value always involves a relation between men and 
their world, and these latter are highly variable terms. 

But this kind of relativism is not ‘‘vicious,’’ i.e., it does not 
lead to scepticism. ‘‘z is good for person A in situation m’’ does 

5I am referring here to those ethical maxims which prescribe a specific 
value-content, such as those given above, ‘‘ All wine is good,’’ or ‘‘ All killing 
is wrong.’’ Their terms belong to what roughly corresponds to Carnap’s 
‘‘object-language’’ in science, and in ethics we may call such a language EL,. 
But there is also a ‘‘metalanguage’’ in which ethical theory itself is written, 
which we may call EZ,. This consists of the definitions and theorems which 
state the meanings of ethical terms, and which formulate the syntax of EL,. 
An example of expressions in EL» would be the definition of good given above: 
‘* ¢g is good’ means ‘a will promote the maximum of integration plus quali- 
tative satisfaction.’’’ Although expressions in EZn are not exclusively syn- 
tactical, or completely lacking in content—since they refer to general aspects 
of the value situation, that is, of men in relation to their world—they do not 
suffice to direct action in particular situations. They may, however, indirectly 
influence action, in so far as ethical dialectic affects specific valuations. Uni- 
versal propositions in ELZn may be true or false without qualification, though 


of course they can never be known with certainty to be so, and though a com- 


pletely adequate formulation of them may be a remote, even an impossible, 
ideal. 
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not mean ‘‘z is thought or felt by person A, or by some other per- 
son, to be good for A in situation m.’’ This would lead to as many 
possible truths as there are observers of the situation, and hence 
would destroy objectivity in any relevant sense. On the contrary, 
the judgment means ‘‘z will promote the maximum of integration 
plus qualitative satisfaction for A (and—if we are speaking on 
the level of social morality—for the others affected) in situation 
m.’’ Now & either will or will not do this. If it will, the proposi- 
tion is true; if it will not, the proposition is false—regardless of 
what A or anyone else thinks or feels. The person who is most 
likely to be right is the person who has the most evidence and in- 
terprets it most ably. Sometimes the individual most immediately 
concerned is the least qualified to judge, even though he may have 
better access to certain types of relevant evidence. 

This view of objectivity will suffice for those who are willing to 
examine each important situation on its merits. It will not satisfy 
those who persist in demanding rules and value concepts that will 
prescribe the duties of all individuals in all cultures. But I have 
not been seeking an objectivity which obviates the necessity for 
reflection on the nuances of life. Such objectivity would be a 
moral juggernaut. 

Nor is the view of objectivity here presented a comforting doc- 
trine. Evidence concerning the qualitative aspect of different 
types of experience or patterns of life, obtained as it is through 
ruthless self-observation and through dramatic rehearsal of the 
probable experience of others, is slippery and difficult knowledge. 
The critical person will often have to suspend judgment, or to 
make a choice from evidence that is heart-rendingly scant, or to 
act on ‘‘hunches’’ cast up by his subconscious perceptions of fit- 
ness. But this would seem to be an inescapable predicament of 
the human tragi-comedy. 


PHILip Buair RIcE. 
KENYON COLLEGE. 





THE GENIUS OF PRAGMATIC EMPIRICISM. I 


EWEY and Mead find the subject-object relation obtaining in 

a field of common sense and scientific procedure which at the 
very beginning of enquiry is given as an on-going concern. Both 
subject and object are in one sphere of existence or reality mu- 
tually continuous, so that any question of the possibility of knowl- 
edge—knowledge of the subject by the object—is simply nonsense. 
The complete possibility of knowledge we have at the outset. The 
subject-object relation we ourselves are and the procedure of 
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knowledge also we are in a most important aspect of our nature. 
We are not subjects antecedent to knowledge setting out to appre- 
hend alien objects. We are each the tension in a continuum of 
problem fields. Indeed we have and are both the field and the 
tension. 

But what is antecedent to knowledge is a point of difficulty in 
pragmatic empiricism the clearing up of which would so deepen 
its course as to remove many points of obscurity and controversy. 
That it is true that there is no question of the reality of knowledge 
in general—knowledge of objects by subjects—does not mean that 
there is nothing real in the return of knowledge upon itself to 
disclose the genesis of knowledge—what is antecedent to subjects- 
knowing-objects—and so to achieve knowledge of final metaphysi- 
cal ‘‘firstness.’’ It is the purpose of this paper to show that this 
achievement belongs to the genius of pragmatic empiricism. 

It is not sufficient for philosophy that the whole of history, in- 
cluding the social process as an on-going concern, taken as the 
given matrix antecedent to knowledge, should be vouched for as 
existence or reality by a realistic intuition. Seeking to go farther 
than this may be discouraged, discountenanced, ridiculed, in the 
spirit of ‘‘empiricism”’ or of i medias res philosophy, but a more 
fully empirical philosophy will inevitably press forward to a more 
philosophic hinterland. If we can turn our minds for a moment, I 
believe, from the force of the realistic intuition in the Occident, 
which counsels the hasty acceptance of a discontinuous conglomer- 
ate of ‘‘reals,’’ we will find convincingly what is antecedent to 
knowledge in the obvious analysis of the above prime insight of 
pragmatic empiricism—that of the foundational continuity in which 
subject and object have their being. In that insight self-conscious 
knowledge or enquiry becomes aware of an antecedent knowledge 
operating but as yet unaware of itself in which object and subject 
are obviously continuous. 

Now this can be observed both by sense perception and by non- 
sensuous perception. Observed by external sense it is the organ- 
ism acting effectively in an environment where it had its origin and 
with which it is continuous. Observed by ‘‘inner perception,’’ it 
is seen to consist in the ‘‘ process of objectification,’’ in the ‘‘plain 
conjunctive experience,’’ in the ‘‘carving out’’ or ‘‘selection’’ of 
objects from the continuity of experience. But it is an obvious 
error that these approaches have equal philosophic value and can 
be interchanged at will. It is not that anyone has definitely pro- 
posed this; but that they are so interchanged and that the matter 
has not been made clear. They are disparate. Only one can be 
primary and the second must be derived from the first before an 
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interchange between them is philosophically valid. Which is pri- 
mary is suggested at once by a comparison of their different ap- 
proaches to the given, i.e., to metaphysical ‘‘firstness.’’ For its 
approach sense empiricism must purge away all mental operation 
from the given and so arrive at an ineffable and so an unusable 
‘*firstness,’’ a firstness in the realm of phenomena and not a meta- 
physical firstness, while non-sensuous perception at once discloses 
a tensional field around that center of attention where objects arise. 
While objects arise at the center, subjects arise in the wider field 
progressively fitting themselves together into a completed self as 
they also progressively fit themselves into the total unity of the 
field which each of us in our original nature is. 

Hence in non-sensuous perception the immediate remains im- 
mediate throughout the whole development of knowledge wherein 
what has thus remained immediate is clarified by many satisfying 
judgments. This immediacy will no longer be first forgotten and 
then denied, under the vividness of the processes of sense percep- 
tion, judgment, and inference, once the philosophic mind has re- 
learned its underlying presence. Indeed, while immediacy is pri- 
mary, it is disclosed by being brought to the focus of conation. 
Being thus perceived non-sensuously, it is subjected to analytical 
judgment equally with sense perception and hence quite without 
its being lost. The primacy of non-sensuous perception is seen 
precisely in that it can mediate judgment without losing immedi- 
acy. It can maintain its continuity while disclosing all discon- 
tinuity. 

The genius of pragmatic empiricism lies in a whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance of the immediate empiricism which gave it birth. 

The central disclosure of immediate empiricism is that the 
subject-object relation operated, prior to its rise to self-awareness, 
in the original unity of life-urgency. The rise of knowledge is 
first ‘‘objectification’’ but subjectification lies still behind. For 
the awareness of objects that arise at the center of attention in sense 
perception is prior to the awareness of operations which occur 
within the wider setting of that center where ‘‘felt transition’’ of 
objects has its movement. Then it draws, by its tension to oneness, 
what was vaguely future, i.e., what was needed, into the vivid 
present, i.e., into clarity, or enjoyment, or both, and there stores 
it within an immanent and living past, where it provides instru- 
ments for further clarity and enjoyment. The important insight 
for pragmatic empiricism is of this inclusive universal field of ten- 
sion which lies behind and around the center of a mind’s attention, 
feels the whole of things in continuum, and keeps in store of mem- 
ory all objects which have been progressively selected from the 
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‘ continuum for anticipated satisfaction of life’s tension. The pres- 

ence of this unity or continuity of the subject-object relation ex- 
isting in the tensional field below awareness of objects and their 
discontinuous relation, which is the broad field of inference,—the 
presence of this continuity or unity, which is metaphysical ‘‘first- 
ness,’’ is evident in every problem experience or situation which 
is in quest of its fitting object while yet there is only a distinc- 
tive need or ‘‘gap’’ in the situation. It is a distinctive gap because 
it is one which that object and that alone is to fill. The gap is not 
yet a subject nor its objective an object. But the objecitve is 
clearly disclosed in consciousness as an object long before the gap 
or need is aware of itself as subject ; and the subject is self-conscious 
long before it turns awareness back along the line of genesis and 
has immediate disclosure of the original tensional continuity, unity, 
or life-urgency in which the whole world of objects and subjects 
arise. But this insight, while only the beginning, is in a very real 
sense the end also of philosophical achievement. For it is the 
achievement of philosophy’s own indubitable ‘‘firstness,’’ question 
about which were for gods and not for men—the given for all 
thought,—Ezperience itself holding ‘‘experience,’’ including the 
entire progression of knowledge in its arms. 

There is a second, most vital point in the foundational insight 
of pragmatic empiricism. It is that objects ‘‘carved out’’ of the 
experience continuum in which they are continuous with subjects 
are, when thus selected to the needs of life, precisely and without 
addition or remainder the realistic things of common sense and sci- 
ence; and this objectivism has all the force veridical in realism. 
The valid force of the realistic intuition would be satisfied here if 
this original life-tension to monism were not lost in the blinded 
overreaching of its subordinate pluralism, in which the occidental 
dominance of the ‘‘realistic intuition’’ over the ‘‘subjective prin- 
ciple’’ has so long had its way. 

Indeed the ‘‘subjective principle’’ itself is one-sidedly named. 
It is in truth the reality sense: something real disclosed by non- 
sensuous perception ‘‘within’’! Disclosure goes on in process, sub- 
ject-object arising in life’s felt tension in life’s organic unity. 
‘‘Within’’ signifies not subjectivity but immediacy of reality. In 
the vagueness of first human feeling, the rising subjective is in 
immediate continuity with an objective. The life-continuity, or 
tension to unity, may vary from anxiety in persistent vagueness, to 
grief in clear frustration or to joy as the problem-gap apprehends 
an object fitting its need. Indeed this reality-sense appears not 
alone in mental operation, but also in felt bodily process and even 
in cosmic process. For it is an error to suppose that there is at the 
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human skin a discontinuity between internal and external. There 
is not even the subordinate discontinuity which we have noted in 
the subject-object relation at the level of knowledge. Felt process 
is by this insight followed to its lair in matter whose continuity 
with life and mind is one case of the basic experienced continuity. 
For as there is felt reality of bodily process as well as of mental 
operation, there is also felt reality of cosmic process. The primal 
insight of pragmatic empiricism must not be yielded at the first 
‘*scientific’’ or occidental demand. Already the Upanishads un- 
hampered by individualism extended to a dominating objectivity 
had seen this clearly... In that insight the continuum out of 
which objects are selected is not exclusively a psychological or 
subjective continuum, but is truly the whole of experience, mind, 
body, and cosmos. Bodily process is continuous with cosmic proc- 
ess in the felt incoming of breath, of light and sound vibrations, 
in the feeling of seeing with the eyes, and hearing with the ears, in 
the feelings of chemical, physical, electric processes at olfactory, 
gustatory, tactual, and temperature nerve-ends, in the feeling of 
food digested and assimilated in the stomach. Is not the ‘‘subjec- 
tive principle’’ the felt focussing in each of us of the cosmos in- 
cluding communication with other foci, complex and mental like 
ourselves? We are all foci in the same universal field. What is 
antecedent to knowledge is a life-tension to the unity of a universal 
field, a universalizing attitude original in reflective life itself is the 
antecedent of knowledge.’ 

What is antecedent to knowledge then is neither subject nor 
object but the felt and desired unity of both. It is the unity of 
a tensional field. It is that tension to unity, organic and philo- 
sophic, which life-process, when it attains the reflective level, is 
never without. Thus it is as seen by inner perception. But seen 


1 For the discovery of this view in the philosophy of food and breath in 
the Upanishads and for an argument that it is the view emerging in and 
rightly belonging to James’s radical empiricism, see ‘‘The Empirical Method 
in Philosophy,’’ this Journal, Vol. XXX (1933), pp. 449-458. 

2 This seems to me to be essentially the insight of Woodbridge that the 
universe is of optical structure: ‘‘He that made the eye, shall he not see?’’ 
Behind the eye, and the camera, is focal firstness. Dewey is said to believe 
that Woodbridge’s position is essentially his own. 

8To generalize the subject-object relation so as to apply it to the inani- 
mate—to unfelt and so totally unconscious process fields—seems to belie the 
philosophic importance of consciousness and to bring confusion to philosophy. 
What is most general in process fields is not felt transition at the center but 
is rather the total tension of the field. A generalization from this focal form 
of the field would be important since it suggests how lower fields are organ- 
ized into higher—atoms, molecules, cells into organisms and how bodies and 
minds are related. But the generalization from felt transition seems spurious 
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by the external sense what is antecedent to knowledge is a struc- 
turally unified organism acting effectively in an environment 
where it had its genesis with which it is continuous. The con- 
tinued dominance of sense empiricism over immediate empiricism 
struggling in the recent past to work itself out to consistency is 
seen most markedly in the retreat of pragmatism from its native 
wider empiricism into sense empiricism again. The cross-road 
where pragmatism left the path of its own empiricism lies here. 
By the central insight of pragmatism the subject-object knowledge 
relation is seen to have antecedent to it a sphere called by James 
experience or ‘‘pure experience’’ where subject and object are 
merged or at unity. But the dominance of the realistic intuition 
caused James to call this experienced unity of subject and object 
‘‘neutral’’—neither subject nor object, mind nor matter, but po- 
tentially either, from which position there grew the full-fledged 
realistic ‘‘neutral entities.’’ 

The a priort dominance of realism in Dewey and Mead is not so 
clear and pronounced, but is none the less surely there. With them 
also what is antecedent to knowledge is experience. But since ex- 
perience is object as well as subject, it is also nature. And here 
the object gets its long-range occidental advantage over the subject. 
Is it not nature out of which we and our ‘‘experiences’’ have 
arisen? Does not Nature antedate ‘‘experience’’ by untold eons of 
time in a past quite independent of it, and stretch out beyond that 
tiny arena of ‘‘experience,’’ our earth, by many millions of light- 
years of space? Thus the term ‘‘experience’’ shifts its meaning. 
From its true home in the ‘‘subjective principle’? which, as we 


since it has been made only in the absence of an immediate apprehension of 
the wider field of experience which is the setting of felt transition. This is 
overlooked under the force of objective analysis in ‘‘empiricism.’’ 

Moreover, a generalization from felt transition or ‘‘objectification’’ is 
not the path to metaphysics. The most general aspects of being, if these are 
taken as metaphysical, as really real, are not arrived at by abstraction from 
objects nor from mere objectification; but by disclosure in non-sensuous per- 
ception of the focal form of inclusive experience—of what is antecedent and 
genesis of both objects and subjects, because the focal unity of these. This 
is the primary path, as it is also man’s primitive path to what is universal. 

The disclosure of that process which extends from the dawning of the 
subject-object distinction in vaguest feeling—in the dimmest dawning of 
awareness—to the final non-sensuous perception of the subject as its own ob- 
ject, ie., to self-consciousness, is of the first philosophic importance. It is 
foundational metaphysics. The analysis of what lies within this, not logically 
but by order of genesis, is important because it discloses what self-awareness 
or consciousness consists in. It is a relation, but not merely so. It is ex- 
perience in self-awareness. It is that relation which presents the form to the 
content of experience. It reveals to experience what inclusive experience is. 
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have seen, is the veridical reality sense, it is handed over to a 
falsely primary realistic intuition. The West in general is stam- 
peded from its true path to reality by a false primacy of discon- 
tinuity and of individualism supported by the impressive vastness 
of the outer past and of the spacial outer beyond. The force of 
discontinuity has submerged the primal continuity of experience 
ever since our persistent barbarism broke up the first rule of the 
social and cosmic continuum of earlier and blander beginnings of 
the human race. It still disturbs the return to the primacy of 
continuity in the new pragmatic empiricism. 

In this way it has come about that, with Dewey and Mead, Ex- 
perience one with Nature has become object again and not subject 
at all. Nature is no longer experience, as what we have and are, 
although it still poses as such. Nature is the object of common 
sense and of science, which remain as the wraith of the subject. 
Thus Peirce, James, Dewey, and Mead, discoverers of a new em- 
piricism of continuity, still pay retarding and unnecessary allegi- 
ance to the realistic empiricism of discontinuity really alien since 
this never was truly their mother-country. 

Let us examine what has happened here a little more in detail. 
Experience or Nature as an absolutely inclusive field, taking in 
all history together with the social process as an on-going concern, 
is the object of common sense and science. The continuity of ob- 
ject and subject was previously taken care of in a truly empirical 
advance of thought and now under a powerful realistic motif there 
has been a turning back upon an object which is the given, an on- 
going concern when common sense and science come upon it. Sub- 
ject and object are again discontinuous. Common sense as subject, 
or science as subject, of Nature as object, or Experience as object, 
are as disparate as any uncriticized or criticized realistic intuition 
could make them. Common sense and science are here as clearly 
antecedent subjects as the Mind or the Absolute of the idealists. 
But since they are concepts of a science which has—and rightly— 
repudiated ‘antecedent subjects they are inadvertently dimmed 
out and passed over. What remains is an antecedent object, an 
objective realistic Nature or Experience, out of which experience 
evolved. Experience is Nature. If we still remember that Ex- 
perience is also what we have and are, we remember it not in entire 
mental clarity. 

Thus it comes about that the antecedent to conscious knowledge 
is no longer that continuum of subject and object which, together 
with the involved unconscious but operating knowledge, we have 
and are. The antecedent to knowledge is now the objective Na- 
ture-Experience. More especially it is the organism which Nature 
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produces. But the organism, viewed by a behaviorism which at 
the primary point of its procedure forgets its ‘‘inner phase,’’ loses 
the native unity of the organism. As we shall see in Mead’s ac- 
count of the social origin of mind, it grasps an ad hoc unity from 
a group of organisms in an on-going social act. Yet Mead’s deeper 
motif in immediate empiricism remains and he draws the unity, 
basic to mind, also from the inwardly perceived unity of the re- 
flective organism. What is antecedent to knowledge was over- 
looked when it was nearest at hand in the immediate empirical 
analysis of knowledge. It remains to trouble the powerful factual 
studies which Dewey and Mead carry on with such obvious va- 
lidity. 

In a recent discussion * of an article by Dewey, the writer tried 
to bring out this heavy weighting of the object in Dewey’s thought 
and to show how his pragmatism has inward need for recognition 
of an antecedent unity of subject and object in primal feeling as 
the fount and origin of its empiricism. From a somewhat fuller 
account of this basis of pragmatic empiricism in the first part of 
this paper, it will proceed in a second part in the attempt to reveal 
the same weighting of the object and the same need in Mead’s 
social theory of the origin of mind.® 


Bruce W. BROoTHERSTON. 
TurtTs COLLEGE. 
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Discipline for Democracy. T. V. SmirH. (The Weil Lectures on 
American Citizenship. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1942. xiv + 137 pp. 


These lectures are an expansion and revision of the chapter en- 
titled ‘‘Democratic Discipline’? in The Democratic Way of Life 
(2nd Ed., 1939). In that chapter the three disciplines of science, 
art, and politics are characterized as follows: science cultivates ac- 
curacy in dealing with fact; art cultivates consistency in the realm 
of the imagination; politics represents a synthesis of ‘‘the disci- 
pline of discovery and the discipline of creation’’ in the field of 
action. This synthesis of disciplines is achieved in the ‘‘ political 
leader’? who combines the virtues of men of power with those of 
saints, and who is therefore able to keep the pursuit of power from 
interfering with the pursuit of perfection. 


4This JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIX (1942), pp. 97-104. 
5 To be continued in next issue, No. 2. 
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In the present volume this analysis is revised significantly at 
several points, though the general divisions (and, alas, many of 
the quotations!) remain the same. Science is conceived more in 
the manner of C. S. Peirce as ‘‘the strategy of agreement’’ among 
truth seekers. The discipline of science affects directly the par- 
ticular democratic community of scientists, indirectly the teachers 
and students of science, and by its fruits the whole democratic 
community of citizens. Art is conceived not, as earlier, in terms 
of imaginative consistency or coherence, but as a double discipline 
of ‘‘intuition of essence and technical dexterity,’’ whose chief 
function is to ‘‘stretch’’ the imagination. Art thus is an antidote 
to science, since science cramps the mind by the discipline of 
scepticism and by regard for adequate evidence. But art has a 
more political significance: through art our institutions become 
cherished as esthetic objects and we get a vision of ‘‘institutional 
beauty.’’ T. V. Smith presents the city and then the country in 
their institutional beauties, each, when thus conceived esthetically, 
being a synthesis of poetic, scientific, and moral disciplines. This 
sketch of urban and rural beauty is profoundly conceived, but 
impressionistically executed. To tell the truth, I am unable to 
follow the argument in these pages if argument there be. I sus- 
pect they are supposed to exhibit intuition rather than discipline. 

The lecture on ‘‘Politics: The Discipline of Goodness’’ is, of 
course, the most significant part of the book, and to it I shall de- 
vote more attention. The theme, stripped as bare as I can strip it 
of its rhetorical embellishments, runs as follows: Conflicts of in- 
terests or ‘‘capitals’’ can be dealt with most satisfactorily and 
democratically by ordinary intelligence, but conflicts among con- 
sciences require a very special and professional discipline. Con- 
scientious men can not, or will not—in any case, do not—compro- 
mise in matters of conscience. Their conflicts thus deepen into 
‘*disputes.’’ ‘‘Men wrap their consciences around their concerns, 
until whatever the contents of the claim may be, the form of the 
claim is moral’’ (pp. 102-103). ‘‘Causes’’ are at stake. Such 
disputes can be settled ‘‘creatively’’ only by professional media- 
tion. A mediator or politician has a conscience all his own, known 
less accurately as the public conscience. His particular type of 
conscience is one which makes it possible for him ‘‘to compromise 
without compromising himself.’’ Compromise is his specialty, and 
he goes about his business conscientiously. Democracy is creative 
to the extent that citizens are enabled to see ‘‘beyond’’ their own 
consciences and to respect the conscience of mediation or compro- 
mise. The fruits of such conscientious settling of conscientious 
disputes are external peace and inner ‘‘expansiveness of soul.’’ 
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For while professional mediators are compromising men’s external 
relations, each citizen is left free to indulge privately in the con- 
templation of his own ideals, too ‘‘pure’’ for sharing, too indis- 
pensable for compromise. — 


A man is not a good man who will compromise the core of himself, compro- 
mise, that is, the final principles by which he lives. But a man is not a good 
citizen in a democracy who does not meet other good citizens halfway. The 
good man and the good citizen meet and merge in a society so peaceful that 
freedom of conviction is habitually permitted but never perpetrated. [P. 128.] 


The chief obstacles to democratic discipline are the politician 
who is ‘‘ prodigal of promises’’ and the citizen who is ‘‘romantic,”’ 
expecting more from government than collective action can pos- 
sibly give. 

For some reason, not clear to me, unless it be reflection on ex- 
perience, T. V. Smith believes that men can do less collectively than 
individually. Democratic discipline requires, according to him, 
‘disparagement in advance of hopes based on man’s collective 
life’’ (p. 121). He states as a reason that when ‘‘high hope con- 
flicts with high hope’’ the ‘‘highest common denominator of pri- 
vate consciences’’ is apt to be relatively low from private points 
of view, but is nevertheless the best that can be expected from 
‘ eollective action. This is an old argument, but not very convinc- 
ing. It seems plausible that some things (like the Panama Canal) 
ean be achieved only through collective action, and may be 
‘‘higher’’ than a private power or even a private conscience could 
contemplate. The relation between private and public morality 
is not so much one of higher and lower, but, as T. V. Smith him- 
self explains, one of different subject-matters and distinct rights 
and duties. There is much romanticism in his conviction that the 
purest ideals and most perfect forms are inner and private. Some 
are and some are not. Why this disparagment ‘‘in advance’’ of 
institutional activity? It is an important insight that democracy 
does not require agreement on fundamentals, but why must we 
conclude that ‘‘democracy does not require, or permit, agreement 
on fundamentals’’ (p. 124). Similarly it is important to point 
out that in a democracy the integrity of the individual citizen is 
respected ; but does it follow that a citizen must make an inner 
‘“‘absolute’’ of his private convictions? ‘‘To accept the snugness 
of the completely private is to find our truth true, or beauty beau- 
tiful, our goodness good’’ (p. 124). Such private absolutes seem 
not only too snug but too histrionic. Would it not be truer to say 
that such private values are simply ‘‘beyond conscience’’? Be 
that as it may, the radical separation between ‘‘outer peace and 
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inner freedom’’ is a dubious basis for democracy. It smacks of 
the dualism of Spinoza’s philosophy of freedom, which was appro- 
priated by the German romantics, and latterly by Santayana. In 
all of them the dualism is appropriate, but I find it difficult to 
reconcile it with either T. V. Smith, the whole-hearted politician, 
or with T. V. Smith, the democratic citizen. It is Professor Smith 
speaking, and implies an all too academic freedom. 

Coming now to the hard-boiled, realistic conception of con- 
science as a form of power-drive, I am uncertain how to interpret 
it. T. V. Smith describes interests as ‘‘mercenary on the surface,”’ 
but ‘“‘deeply moral at heart.’’ On the other hand, he speaks of our 
habit of ‘‘moralizing’’ our ‘‘material stakes,’’ as though the capital 
were at the bottom and the morals on the surface. And in the 
passage cited above he contrasts the material content of a claim 
with its moral form. Just what is the relation between interest 
and conscience? Which is basic? Sometimes the Machiavellian 
Smith portrays conscience as a type of ‘‘rationalization’’; at other 
times the ‘‘moral middleman’’ Smith represents conscience as sin- 
cerity and sincerity as the very life-blood of the spirit. If it is 
true to say that conscience aims at social power, is it not equally 
true, according to this same doctrine, that social power aims at 
conscience? Conscience sanctifies demands; demands, in turn, 
ought to be satisfied as much as possible. The voice is the voice 
of Esau, but the hands are Jacobean. 

The more significant and clearer aspect of Smith’s theory seems 
to me to be the distinction he draws between public and private 
conscience, between the law as the principles of the art of media- 
tion, and the right as the expression of insistent group demands. 
This distinction throws needed light not only on the relation be- 
tween public and private morality, but gives a precise and useful 
definition of the politician’s function and responsibility. There 
is a delightful humor and ‘‘wistful’’ irony in this analysis, but 
it is certainly none the worse for that. 

Most important of all, it seems to me, is T. V. Smith’s theory of 
government as essentially discipline. Government is_ usually 
thought of as something sui generis. To understand the state in 
terms of government, and government in terms of politics, and 
politics in terms of discipline introduces concreteness and empirical 
reference into a subject which has always been burdened with ab- 
stractions. At the same time it restores to politics something of 
its Aristotelian dignity as the ‘‘architectonic art.’’ To get rid 
of the old pomposities about sovereignty, ruler and ruled, general 
will, self-government, etc., and to deal instead with the problems 
of reciprocal disciplining, is a great step forward toward political 
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and moral science. Were T. V. Smith chiefly interested in social 
science, he could write an admirable text, but he is interested 
chiefly in poetry, and his poetic imagination dominates his diction. 
Hence it takes more than a democratic discipline to read his writ- 
ing sympathetically and understandingly. His art is unconven- 
tional and his intuitions semi-private. He appears to be talking 
rhetoric, but what he says is usually plain truth. It is not, how- 
ever, plain-speaking ; at least, not plain enough for democrats. At 
the very end, to be sure, he ‘‘relaxes to common sense’’ in an elo- 
quent passage which I shall quote in closing: 


It is not inappropriate now for us to relax together toward common sense, 
where every form of value somehow involves every other form and so over- 
laps in discourse. Politics becomes, in this generous context, the gateway to 
every fair end. Where it does not flourish as compromise, truth goes under 
to propaganda, beauty is subject to the whimsical judgment of any one in 
authority, and the daily turn of kindness and neighborliness gives way to 
cruelty and then to a fearful savagery. The tolerance which a politics of 
compromise breeds is the sine qua non of the pluralistic values which democ- 
racy enshrines. [P. 130.] 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Efficient Causality in Aristotle and St. Thomas. Francis X. 
MEEHAN. (The Catholic University of America Philosophical 
Studies, Vol. LVI.) Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press. 1940. xxii+ 424 pp. $2.00. 


This lengthy and laborious dissertation is characterized by its 
author as an act of ‘‘mnemonic devotion to the past.’’ While this 
is obviously true to the extent that the materials of the study con- 
sist of texts of Aristotle and of St. Thomas, it is true in quite 
another sense in so far as the schematism of organization and inter- 
pretation of the basic texts rigidly reflects the more recent cen- 
turies of scholastic reduction of these sources to a systematized 
apologetic. 

The first half of the dissertation discusses the general concept 
of cause, the sources and nature of Aristotle’s theory of the four 
causes, the characteristics of efficient causes as distinguished from 
the other three types, and, in connection with efficient causality, 
the problem of a first efficient cause and that of uniformity in 
natural causation. Aristotle is criticized for his failure to recog- 
nize the possibility of efficient causality in the absence of a material 
subject acted upon, leading him to posit the eternity of the world 
and to miss completely the notion of creation ex nthilo. The sec- 
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ond part of the study goes over the same topics in connection with 
St. Thomas, and shows how the Angelic Doctor corrected Aristotle 
by introducing the concept of absolute efficient cause productive 
of being in the unqualified sense. Aquinas is also credited with 
deepening the Aristotelian causal analysis by introducing the doc- 
trine of exemplary cause, and by analyzing causal dependence in 
terms of the non-temporal relation holding between beings com- 
posed of essence and existence, and the absolutely simple Being. 

In connection with the problem of freedom and necessity in 
the causal scheme, it is asserted that Aristotle’s failure to recog- 
nize creation condemned him to an inescapable pluralism of ulti- 
mate causes, while the espousal of creationism by the Arabian 
Motekallemin overcame this pluralism only by falling into a doc- 
trine of universal determinism. St. Thomas is said to have avoided 
these pitfalls by steering a middle course, whereby he gave full 
recognition to God’s absolute primacy in the order of efficient 
causality, but at the same time preserved the independence of 
secondary causes. How he was able to do this, in such an un- 
qualified sense, without doing violence to the law of contradiction, 
is not made evident to the satisfaction of this reviewer. 

The book has a full bibliography of its sources and of scholastic 
works on the subject, and a good index. In its genre, it is a well 
executed and scholarly piece of work, a very conscientious ‘‘act 
of mnemonic devotion.”’ 


EK. A. M. 


Saint Thomas and the Problem of Evil. Jacques Maritain. (The 
Aquinas Lecture, 1942, under the Auspices of the Aristotelian 


Society of Marquette University.) Milwaukee: Marquette Uni- 
versity Press. 1942. 46 pp. 


The theme of this lecture is that the problem of evil has not 
only a natural but also a supernatural dimension. Evil is priva- 
tion of a good in a being that should by its nature or vocation pos- 
sess that good; a privation in this sense is a very real thing, as 
real as an amputated arm, and it should not be confused with 
mere non-being. Leibnitz’s theodicy is criticized because it deals 
with the problem of evil only in its natural dimension, in which 
aspect the pryivations of the parts of the universe are justified by 
the harmony of the whole—a theory which is of small comfort to 
human beings caught in the net of tragedy. The Christian doc- 
trine of man’s infinite value as a person, capable of sharing in 
the freedom and love of God, provides the basis for treatment of 
the problem of evil in another dimension—one which gives play to 
the personal relationship of God and man, and to love and pity 
and the dignity of sacrifice. As Professor Maritain indicates, this 
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aspect of the problem transcends the cold view of the natural 
philosopher or purely rationalistic metaphysician, and becomes 
comprehensible only through the darkness of faith. But as ex- 
pounded by Maritain, with the touch of a seer and a poet rather 
than that of a syllogizer, this Christian clarification of the problem 
of evil is highly persuasive, at least in so far as it takes account 
of an aspect of the problem that could be unreal only to a man 
with an amputated soul. 


KE. A. M. 


Etat présent des travaux sur J.-J. Rousseau. ALBERT SCHINZ. 
Paris: Société d’Edition les Belles Lettres. New York: Modern 
Language Association of America. 1941. x-+ 411 pp. 


We owe the timely appearance of this scholarly panorama of 
the literature for and against Rousseau (since few writers fail to 
take sides eventually) to the Société des Professeurs Francais en 
Amérique, the Modern Language Association of America, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. An even greater debt is due to the author, 
who has produced an indispensable guide to the immense corpus 
of literary and philosophical works about the Genevan without 
losing sight of the large number of different reasons why people 
have written about him. The result is both a valuable tool for 
many kinds of scholars, and an illuminating study in the history 
of criticism. We see Rousseau the man become Rousseau the in- 
famous legend, only to begin, in our day, to recover some of his 
original characteristics. Every crisis in Europe since 1760 has 
created a ‘‘wave’’ of interest in Jean-Jacques. The author traces 
the crests of seven of them: in 1760, 1790, 1820, 1850, 1880, 1910, 
and 1940, but does not stress the apparent one-generation perio- 
dicity of the disturbances. In an appendix entitled Rousseau en 
Amérique, he sketches some of the more recent and relatively feeble 
ripples that spread to this country. Until the last decade, only 
such Rousseauphobes as Thomas Davidson, William H. Hudson, 
Paul Elmer More, and Irving Babbitt had had any innings with 
our reading public, with the result that no crime was too heinous 
to be attributed to him. ; 

Yet the very violence of the tirades served to convince an in- 
creasing number of Americans that the unspeakable rascal must 
be worthy of attention, if only as a phenomenon of diabolic influ- 
ence. Much of this interest, however, was easily diverted to the 
scandals of his career rather than concentrated upon the serious 
study of the important things, many of them admittedly contra- 
dictory, which he had said or was supposed to have said. The 
living Rousseau thus continued to be the legend rather than the 
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man, much less the philosopher, in spite of the gradually corrective 
influence exerted by such scholars (to mention only Americans) 
as A. O. Lovejoy, C. W. Hendel, E. H. Wright, and Schinz himself, 
Like George Washington, with vice replacing virtue, Rousseau 
the demon of legend has been far more influential than the actual 
Jean-Jacques; and only a ‘‘profound alteration of the social and 
political horizon’’ in our time has weakened the fiction. 

Few things could be more heartening in these days than the 
publication of so substantial a work of American and French 
scholarship. Professor Schinz reviews by works and by contro- 
versial topics all the important studies which have built up either 
the man or the legend, with a nice balancing of the biographical, 
literary, and philosophical approaches. Users of his work for 
rapid reference purposes will regret his decision against an index, 
but all attentive students of Rousseau (and they should be many 
in these days of debate about ‘‘pure’’ democracy and the general 
will) will find it necessary to familiarize themselves with all or 
most of his pages. 


H. A. L. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, which was to have been held 
at the University of California, Berkeley, California, December 
28, 29, and 30, 1942, was cancelled in compliance with the request 
sent out from the Office of Defense Transportation. 

The following papers were scheduled for this meeting: 


Science and Philosophy Hans Reichenbach. 
Symposium: ‘‘The Strategic Use of Philosophic Theory.’’ 
Fascist Theory and Democratic Strategy Melvin Rader. 
Pragmatic Liberalism under Fire D. A. Pratt. 
The Scope of Science in and after the War....David Hawkins. 
How to Take History to Make History E. W. Strong. 
Ends and Means—A Study in Democratic War-Strategy 
H. C. Brown. 
Phenomenology on Time, Birth, Death Philip Merlan. 
The Categories Frederick Anderson. 
Definitions, Criteria, Standards, and Norms John Reid. 
Indefinite Semantical Relations Norman C. Dalkey. 
The Semantic Conception of Truth Alfred Tarski. 
Moral Power Cornelia G. LeBoutiller 
The Aesthetic Object............ cc cece cece cece S. C. Pepper 


The Presidential Address by D. S. Mackay was entitled ‘‘The 
Illusion of Memory.”’ 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 
books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. The 
last six issues contain: 





No. 21. October 8, 1942. 
Kierkegaard in English. (I) Otro F. KrausHaar. 


No. 22. October 22, 1942. 


Kierkegaard in English. (II) Orro F. KrausHaar. 


A Note on Quantum Theory and Metaphysics. Cartton W. 
BERENDA. 


No. 23. November 5, 1942. 
The Unholy Alliance of Positivism and Operationalism. A. Cor- 
NELIUS BENJAMIN. 
The Use and Abuse of Words. Haroup N. Leg. 
Comments and Criticism. Stace’s ‘‘The Primacy of Sympathy.’’ 
O. K. Bouwsma. 


Review of W. T. Stace’s The Destiny of Western Man by A. H. 
JOHNSON. 


No. 24. November 19, 1942. 
Are Ideas Physical? Drnison Maurice ALLAN. 
Recent Catholic Views on Art and Poetry. KATHARINE GILBERT. 


Comments and Criticism. A Note on Visual Data in Esthetic Per- 
spective. Viram C. ALDRICH. 


Review of Warner Arms Wick’s Metaphysics and the New Logic by 
ERNEST NAGEL. 


No. 25. December 3, 1942. 

Abstracts of Papers to be Read at the Forty-Second Annual Meet- 
ing of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation, Yale University, December 28, 29, and 30, 1942. 

Review of Alexander Meiklejohn’s Education between Two Worlds 
by Herspert W. ScHNEDDER. 


No. 26. December 17, 1942. 
Esthetic Appreciation and Its Distinction from Sense Pleasure. 
SIDNEY ZINK. 
Comments and Criticism. Phenomenalism and Determinism. 
Monroe Curtis BEARDSLEY. Utilitarianism and Self-Realiza- 
tion. Wiison D. WaALLIs. 
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The Church in the Social Order 


A Study of Anglican Social Theory 
from Coleridge to Maurice 
by 
CYRIL K. GLOYN 


Anglican theory concerning such problems as the relations of Church and 
State, nationalism and the Universal Church, industrialism and Christian 
ethics, is pertinent to the contemporary scene and continuous with present 
currents of thought. Detailed consideration is given Coleridge, Thomas 


Arnold, Newman and the Tractarians, Maurice and the Christian Social- 
ists. 201 pp. 


Scepticism and Dogma 
A Study in the Philosophy of F. H. Bradley 


by 
RALPH GILBERT ROSS 
An inquiry into the consequences, for Bradley’s metaphysics, of the use of 
scepticism as a method. It is contended that Bradley’s scepticism was a . 


consequence of his logical theory, and that it was then employed as an 
instrument for the attainment of truth. 159 pp. (paper cover) $1.25 


oe Motivation in Aristotle by Harold Donovan Hantz. 42 pp. 
cents. 


Aristotle’s Analysis of Movement: Its Significance for Its Time by William 
Barrett. 68 pp. (paper cover) 75 cents. 


Locke’s Conception of the Mind by James Gordon Clapp. 122 pp. (paper 
cover) $1.00. 


Mach’s Empirio-Pragmatism in Physical Science by Carlton Berenda Wein- 
berg. 122 pp. (paper cover) $1.00. 


The Predicables and Predicaments in the Totius Summa Logicae Aristotelis 
by Lincoln Reis. 99 pp. (paper cover) $1.00. 


Spinoza and Locke by Frederick J. E. Woodbridge and Sterling P. Lamp- 
recht. (Two tercentenary addresses reprinted from the Columbia Uni- 
versity Quarterly.) 29 pp. (paper cover) 40 cents. 


Locke and Scepticism by Albert Hofstadter. 134 pp. (paper cover) $1.00. 


Fortune and Fate from Democritus to St. Thomas Aquinas by Vincenzo 
Cioffari. 129 pp. (paper cover) $1.25. 


Montaigne’s Philosophy of Human Nature by J. V. Mauzey. 98 pp. 
(paper cover) $1.00. 


English Space and Time Theories from Henry More to Bishop Berkeley 
by John Tull Baker. 90 pp. (paper cover) 75 cents. 


Realistic Ethics by Annette T. Rubinstein. 137 pp. $1.50. 


A Bibliography of Philosophy, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936. 4 issues, 56 pages 
each. (Double numbers of the Journal of Philosophy.) $1.00 each 
issue, $2.75 for the four issues. 





